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ABSTRACT 

We investigate the origin and evolution of fossil groups in a concordance LCDM 
cosmological simulation. We consider haloes with masses between (1 — 5) x 1O 13 /i _1 M0 
and study the physical mechanisms that lead to the formation of the large gap in mag- 
nitude between the brightest and the second most bright group member, which is typ- 
ical for these fossil systems. Fossil groups are found to have high dark matter concen- 
trations, which we can relate to their early formation time. The large magnitude-gaps 
arise after the groups have build up half of their final mass, due to merging of mas- 
sive group members. We show that the existence of fossil systems is primarily driven 
by the relatively early infall of massive satellites, and that wc do not find a strong 
environmental dependence for these systems. In addition, we find tentative evidence 
for fossil group satellites falling in on orbits with typically lower angular momentum, 
which might lead to a more efficient merger onto the host. We find a population of 
groups at higher redshifts that go through a "fossil phase" : a stage where they show a 
large magnitude-gap, which is terminated by renewed infall from their environment. 

Key words: galaxies: formation - galaxies : clusters - cosmology : dark matter - 
galaxies : evolution - methods : N-body simulations 



1 INTRODUCTION 

Observations in the last decade revealed the existence of 
groups of galaxies containing extended X-ray-emitting hot 
gas with properties expected for poor clusters such as the 
Virgo cluster, but in the optical light comple tely dominated 
by a single luminous, giant elliptical galaxy (jPonman et al.l 
ll994l ; IVikhlinin et al.lll999l ). The second brightest galaxy in 
these systems is more than a factor five less luminous than 
the dominant elliptical. 

To be specific, these systems are defined as spa- 
tially extended X-ray sources with luminosities Lx.boi =S 
10 42 /i5o erg s - . The optical counterparts are galaxy groups 
with Ami2 2 mag, where Amu is the absolute R-band 
magnitude-gap between the brightest and second-brightest 
galaxies. 

These systems are extremely interesting for several rea- 
sons: Although they have X-ray temperatures comparable 
to the Virgo cluster these systems show a galaxy luminosity 
function with a deficit of bright galaxies beyond the char- 
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acteristic magnitude of the Schechter function M* , or of 
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axies (IJones et al. 


2000). 



Therefore they 

have been interpreted as the final outcome of galaxy-galaxy 
mergers. Numerical simulations suggest that the luminous 
galaxies in a group will event ually merge to form a sin- 
gle giant elliptical galaxy (e.g. iBarne s 1989). The merging 
timescales for the brightest group members (with magni- 
tudes M ~ M* or brighter) in compact groups are typically 
a few tenths of a Hubble time. Therefore, by the present 
day several group galaxies have likely merged into the gi- 
ant elliptical. Outside of the high-density core, the cooling 
time for the intra-group medium is larger than a Hubble 
time; thus, while the luminous galaxies in some groups have 
had enough time to merge into a single object, the large- 
scale X-ray halo of the original groups should remain intact. 
This means that a merged group might appear today as 
an isolated elliptical galax y with a group-like X-ray halo 
(|Ponman fc Bertramlll99of ). Hence these systems have been 

termed "fossil" groups. 

Using the ROSAT All-Sky Survey data, iPonman et all 
found the first "fossil" group candidate. The 
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RXJ1340. 6+4018 system has an X-ray luminosity compa- 
rable to a group, but 70 % of the optical l ight comes from 
a single elliptical galaxy ijjones et al.ll200(ih . The galaxy lu- 
minosity function of RXJ1340. 6+4018 indicate s a deficit of 
;alaxi es at the characteristic magnitude M*. Ijones et al.l 
20001 ') have studied the central galaxy in detail and found 
no evidence for spectral features implying recent star for- 
mation, which indicates the last major merger occurred at 
least several Gyrs ago. 

These systems are not rare. With a number density of 
(5 x 10" 7 - 2 x 10~ 6 ) /i 3 Mpc" 3 , they constitute 10 to 20 
per cent of all clusters and groups wi th an X-ray luminos- 
ity greater than 2 5 x 10 42 h ergs s" 1 (|Vikhlinin et al.lll999l ; 
iRomer et aT]|2000l ; Ijones et al.ll2003l ). The number density 
of fossil groups is compar able to that of brightest cluster 
galaxies l|jones et al.ll2003r ). Thus they may be of consider- 
able importance as the place of formation of a significant 
fraction of all giant ellipticals. 

So far different approaches to model and measure the 
number density of fossil systems have been undertaken. 
iMilosavlievic et al.l (|2006l ) adopted an extended Press- 
Schechter approach to estimate (5-40)% for the expected 
fraction of fossil groups in a mass range of 10 13 — 1O 14 /i _1 M0 
and decreasing to (l-3)% for massive clusters. Recently 
van den Bosch et all (|2007f l used 2dF data to measure a fos- 
sil fraction of 6.5 % for group with masses 10 13 — 10 14 h ~ 1 Mc-) 
. Using N-body simulations iD'Onghia et al.l |20 07) esti- 
mated a fraction of 18% and ISales et al.l (120071 ) (8-10)% 
for Mg r oup > 10 13 /i ~ 1 M(T) based on an a nalyses of the Mil- 
lennium simulation (Sp ringel et al.ll2005h . A compilation of 
measurements of the fossil fraction and a dis cussion of dif- 
ferenc es due to selection effects is given in iDariush et al.l 
(|2007l ). Note, however, that some of thes e systems seem to 
be fossil clusters rather tha n fossil groups l|Gastaldello et all 
120071 ; ICypriano et al.ll2006l . Zibetti et 2007, in preparation), 
i.e. galaxy clusters with the typical magnitude-gap of 2 be- 
tween the brightest and the second brightest cluster galaxy. 
It seems at least that a significant fracti on of groups is fossil 
and it is a strong function of group mass ( Milosav lievic et al.l 
|2006| ; ISales et alj|2007l : Ivan den Bosch et al.ll2007T ) . 

Most of the theoretical work on fossil groups focused 
on the predictions of the statistics of the magnitude-gap in 
the luminosity function. The physical processes that lead to 
the formation of a mass or magnitude-gap in these systems 
are still poorly understood. Early work suggested that fos- 
sil groups result from mergers of the largest galaxies within 
compact g roups (|Barnesl 19891') and are due to early forma- 
tion time l|D'Onghia et al.ll2005l ; IDariush et al.ll2007h . How- 
ever, it is not yet understood under which conditions merg- 
ers are so efficient that they produce such an extreme gap 
in magnitude. When do fossil groups typically form their 
magnitude-gap? Are fossil systems isolated systems or can 
they also populate high density regions like galaxy clusters? 
Are fossil systems early formed systems, are they more con- 
centrated than other systems? Are fossil groups long lasting 
systems, or does the group environment regulate its lifetime 
by infall of new massive structures? 

These are the open questions which we address here us- 
ing a high-resolution N-body simulation. The answers should 
guide the interpretation of observational datasets especially 
by surveys like PANSTARS combined with COSMOz that 
can search for fossil systems at higher redshift and provide 



a framework for understanding the formation of giant ellip- 
ticals within the current cosmology. 

This paper is organized as follows. We describe the nu- 
merical simulation in §2.1 and the selection criterion of the 
sample of fossil groups in §2.2. 

In §3 we describe the fossil group properties we find, like 
number density, formation time, concentration and time of 
last major merger. We investigate the formation mechanisms 
leading to the large magnitude-gap in §4. Our main results 
are summarized in §5. 



2 METHODS 

We have selected our sample of fossil groups from a 80 
/i -1 Mpc dark matter only N-body simulation which is large 
enough to lead to a statistically meaningful sample. Since 
we are mainly interested in the dynamical properties of the 
massive group members, we focus on a dark matter simula- 
tion in this work. 



2.1 Simulation 

The initial conditions were generated for a WMAP3 cos- 
mology with matter density fi m = 0.24, an linear mass vari- 
ance on 8 fo _1 Mpc-scale erg = 0.76, a dimensionless Hub- 
ble parameter h — 0.73 and a sp ectral index of prim ordial 
density perturbations n — 0.96 (Spcr gel et al.l [20071 ). We 
used N = 512 3 dark matter particles, i.e. a particle mass 
of 4 x 10 8 /i -1 M Q . Starting at redshift z = 40 we evolved 
the simulation until the presence with the MPI version of 
the A daptive Refinement Tree (ART) code (jKravtsov et al.l 
1997). The ART code enabled us to reach a force-resolution 
of 1 — 3 kpc in the most refined regions, making sure 
our massive sub-h aloes do not suffer from over-merging 
l|Klvpin et al.| [l999) inside of our group sized haloes. 

We identified groups with a friend-of-friends (FOF) al- 
gorithm with a linking length of I = 0.17 d (corresponding to 
a mean over-density of roughly 330), with d the mean inter- 
particle distance. The advantage is that it identifies groups 
of any shape. In a second step we identified the bound (sub- 
structures in the groups. To this end we used the Boun d 
Density Maximum (BDM) halo finder (|Klypin et al.lll999h . 
This algorithm removes unbound particles from the haloes 
and is therefore particularly suitable to identify sub-haloes 
and their properties, like their circular velocity. Since the 
determination of sub-halo masses in groups is uncertain 
we characterized them by their maximum circular velocity. 
The BDM halo with the highest circular velocity within the 
FOF group is considered the host group halo. We found 116 
groups in the mass range of (1 x 10 13 — 5 x 1O 13 )/i _1 M0, 
corresponding to the massive end of galaxy groups. 

We calculated the mass accretion histories of the haloes 
using 130 time steps of equal distance in the expansion pa- 
rameter, Aa — 0.006. To this end we selected the 20 per cent 
of the most bound particles of haloes and compare them in 8 
consecutive time steps. We uniquely associated a halo to its 
progenitor by considering halo pairs, which have the largest 
number of particles in common and do not differ by more 
than a factor 5 in mass. The last criterion was included 
to avoid spurious misidentification by sub-haloes with their 
host halo. 
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2.2 Selection of Fossil Groups 



Fossil groups are defined on the basis of a measured 
magnitude-gap between the brightest and the second bright- 
est group member. In our simulation we can only iden- 
tify the dark matter haloes which host the group galax- 
ies. Currently methods are being developed in order to re- 
late galaxy lumin osities to dark m a tter haloes in a statis- 
tical way (e. g. lYang et alj |2004|; IVale fc Ostrikerl liooi 



ICoorav fc Milosavlievid l2005l ; IConrov et alll2006h . Here we 
follow this idea and associate luminosities to the (sub- 
haloes in the group. We assume simply that the most lu- 
minous galaxy is the central galaxy of the group host halo 
with circular velocity v c iro,i. Consequently, the halo with 
the second highest circular velocity v c i rc ,2 will host the sec- 
ond brightest group galaxy. Here the circular velocity v c irc 
is always taken at the maximum of the rotation curve. 

To m odel the magnitude - gap w e adopt a similar ap- 
proach as IMilosavlievic et all l|200rj) where we relate the 
the halo circular velocity to the luminosity of the central 
galaxy using a n empirically measured mean R-band mass- 



to-light ratio dCoorav fc Milosavlievid 



rnej 

Sheth-Thormen (|Sheth fc Tormenl 1 1999ft mass distribution 



2005). Assuming a 



function for the dark matter haloes and a functional form 
as in Equation 1, that expr esses the halo mass in luminos - 
ity for the central galaxies, ICoorav fc Milosav ievid (120051') 



fit the measured R-band luminosity function of ISeliak et al.l 
|2005l ). We convert our circular velocities to luminosities by 
the relation 



L (M) = L 



\MoJ 



, (My 

b+ {wJ 



-1/d 



(1) 



with L = 5.7 x 1O 9 L , M = 2 x 10 n M Q , a = 4, b = 0.57, 
c = 3.78, d — 0.23, where we substit ute circular velocitie s 
for masses using the relation found bv lBullock et alj l|200l[ ): 
M/ (V 1 M Q ) = 10" ■ [v circ / (km s _1 )f, with a = 4.3 and 
(3 = 3.4. We then define fossil groups as having masses in the 
range of (1 x 10 13 - 5 x 1O 13 )/i _1 M and a magnitude-gap 
Ami2 2 mag in the R-band . 

Mass accretion onto haloes stops at the time when they 
become sub-halos of a more massive object like a group. Af- 
ter infall they start to lose matter due to tidal interactions. 
Since baryons tend to lie deeper in the potential well, they 
will be less prone to get tidally stripped. Therefore, the to- 
tal luminosity is more likely to be re lated to the mass at 
infall (see e. g. iKravtsov et al.l 120041 ') . Following this idea 
we characterize the sub-haloes of the groups by their masses 
and circular velocities at infall times onto the group. The 
choice of relating luminosities to the circular velocities of ha- 
los at infall time has been motivated by recent successes in 
matching the data by modeling the two- and three-point cor- 
relation functions l|Conrov et alj 120061 ; iBerrier et al l 120061 ; 
iMarin et al]|2007f ). 



3 DISTRIBUTION AND PROPERTIES OF 
FOSSIL GROUPS 

3.1 Abundance 

In this section our main aim is to characterize the properties 
of the fossil groups of our group sample in order to guide the 
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Figure 1. The fraction of galaxy-group sized haloes with a 
magnitude-gap parameter larger than Ami2. The dashed line in- 
dicates our defining magnitude-gap for fossil groups Ami2 J? 2. 



interpretation of future observational constraints. We begin 
by computing the abundance of fossil systems in our catalog. 

Assuming a magnitude-gap of Amu 2 (see dashed 
line in Figure 1) 24 per cent of the groups of our catalog are 
classified as fossil, corresponding to a number density of 5.5 x 
10 _5 ft 3 Mpc -3 . This rate is hi gher than previous es timates 



based on iV-bod v simulations l|D'Onghia et alj 2007 Y semi 



analytic models (jSales et al.ll2007l: iDariush et 



al.ll2007h. and 



observational estimates ( Vikhlinin et al.lll99£ ; Romer et al.l 



|2000| ; IJones et all 120031 ; Ivan den Bosch et all 120071 ). which 
all get a fraction of around 10 per cent for groups in the 
mass range considered here. However, only 15 well studied 
fossil groups are known at present with X-ray data. There- 
fore these abundances present large uncertainties and might 
be well underestimated. We believe that the over-estimate 
comes from our adopted scheme for relating circular veloci- 
ties to lumin osities of the centra l galax ies in groups, where 
we fo llowed IMilosavlievic et alj |2006) and iBullock et al.l 
|200ll ). We are interested mainly in the formation process 
of systems with a large magnitude-gap, which clearly corre- 
sponds to systems with a large gap in circular velocities even 
if the related magnitudes are uncertain. We therefore stick 
to our adopted method and study how our selected fossil 
population differs from the normal group population. 



3.2 Environment Density Dependence 

Fossil groups are systems with many properties typical for 
galaxy clusters. Hence, a further interesting test concerns 
the question whether fossil groups are isolated systems that 
populate the low density regions or tend to reside in higher 
density regions of the Universe like galaxy clusters. A good 
test would be the cross-correlate the X-ray emitting fossil 
groups with galaxies in the nearby universe, e.g with SDSS 
data. However the limited number of fossil groups actually 
known makes an estimate of such correlations extremely 
difficult. Some observational indications, though still uncer- 
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Figure 2. The group environment over-density A4 computed in 
a sphere of Ah~ 1 Mpc for fossil (black solid line) and non-fossil 
groups (grey dashed line). To compute the over-density, the inner 
virial radius was subtracted. For comparison, cluster typically 
populate regions of A4 > 10. There does not seem to be a strong 
tendency for fossil groups to be in low density environments. Error 
bars indicate la Poissonian uncertainties. 



Figure 3. The correlation between the formation redshift of 
the group host halo and its magnitude-gap parameter for fossil 
groups (triangles) and normal groups (circles). Over-plotted are 
the mean values (solid line) and lower and upper quartiles (dotted 
lines). 



tain, would s uggest that fossil groups could be fairly isola ted 
systems (e.g. I Jones et alJl20od [20031 : lAdami et alj|2007h . 

We check in our simulated sample of groups whether 
fossil systems populate preferentially low density regions in 
the universe. We estimate the environmental density on a 
scale of 4 /i _1 Mpc . To this end we determine the envi- 
ronmental over-density A4 = p4/pb g — 1, where pi is the 
dark matter density within 4 ft _1 Mpc from the group cen- 
ter of mass, with the inner one virial radius is subtracted, 
and pb g is the background matter density. Figure [2] shows 
the distribution of the over-density A4 for fossil and normal 
groups. Most of the groups, in the range of mass considered 
here, independent of being fossil or not, populate prefer- 
entially the intermediate over-density region. A two-sided 
Kolmogorov-Smirnov test for the two cumulative distribu- 
tions shown gives D — 0.31, corresponding to a probability 
of 0.03 that the the two samples are drawn from the same 
distribution. We checked that adopting a slightly larger or 
smaller volume (scales of 2-5 h~ Mpc ) does not change our 
results significantly. We do not find a strong tendency for 
fossil systems to be preferentially located in low density en- 
vironments. We suggest therefore that observations might 
be biased to find fossil groups preferentially in low density 
regions, which could be due to group selection effects. 

3.3 Formation Time 

The halo formation redshift is defined as the epoch at 
which the system assembled 50% of its final mass (e.g. 
lLacev fc Corel [T993I ) . Figure 2 shows a correlation between 
the magnitude-gap parameter and the formation redshift 
of the host halo for all the fossil systems (triangles) and 
th e normal groups (grey circle s). As already pointed out 
in iD'Onghia et all (|2005l , 120071 ) this correlation shows that 
fossil groups tend to form earlier than normal groups, albeit 
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Figure 4. The formation redshift of the host halo as a function 
of the group concentration. The fossil group sample is marked 
with triangles and the normal groups are drawn with circles. The 
dashed line is a linear fit to all points. Crosses correspond to 
the mean values for the concentrations of fossil: = 6.4 (bold 
cross) and non-fossil groups C1/5 = 5.5 (light cross), with the 
widths indicating the lcr standard deviations. 



with large scatter. In order to assess this correlation we draw 
the mean and upper and lower quartiles (the solid and dot- 
ted lines in Figure 2). The visual impression is quantified by 
statistical measures as the Pearson's linear correlation coef- 
ficient r — 0.39, implying a weak linear correlation between 
the magnitude-gap and the formation time. 
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Figure 5. The evolution of the magnitude-gap parameter Amu for fossil groups selected at 2=0 (for redshifts z=0, 0.3, 0.65, and 
0.93). The non-fossil groups, which constitute the majority of the groups, are left out from this plot for clarity. The plot shows that 
the majority of the fossil systems had one or more massive satellites at higher redshift. Note that the formation of the magnitude-gap 
happens typically later (between z = — 0.7) than the formation of the groups, which occurred around z 0.8 (see Figure 2). 



3.3.1 Concentration Parameter 

The early formation red shift is also reflecte d in a higher 
concentration parameter (|Navarro et al.|[l997| ). 

We define the concentration of our haloes by the ratio 
of the virial radius of the host halo to the radius of a sphere 
enclosing one fifth of its virial mass: ei/5 = r v i r /r 1 / 5 . This 
definition of the halo concentration allows for a robust con- 
centration determinati on when the haloes are merger rem- 
nants and un-relaxed l|Avila-Reese et alj|2005h . The corre- 
lation shown in Figure 3 between formation redshift and 
concentration is well fitted by a linear relation Zform = 
—0.79 + 0.27 x ei/5 (marked with the dashed bold line). 

The fossil groups clearly populate the early formed, 
more concentrated part of the plot, and have a mean concen- 
tration of ei/5 = 6.4, which is about 16 per cent higher than 
the concentrations found for normal groups C1/5 = 5.5. Our 
findings are consistent with fossil groups being systems with 



higher dark matter concentratio ns than usual groups , whic h 
supports such a trend found by iKhosroshahi et al.l l|2007| ). 
At present ther e are yet few observati o nal constraints on 
this issue (e.g. iGastaldello et all 120071 : | Khosroshahi et al.l 
120071 ). However with the upcoming X-ray observations of fos- 
sil groups with Chandra and XMM will provide soon better 
constraints. 

3.4 Last Major Merger 

Recent studies of the giant elliptical at the center of fossil 
groups report no signs of a recent major merger activity, 
indicating that any major merger should have happened at 
least more than approxim ately 3 Gyrs ago (|jones et al.ll200ol ; 
IKhosroshahi et al.ll200rj| ). 

For each halo we estimate the time of the last major 
merger of the group haloes of our sample by studying the 
detailed mass assembly history. To identify the time of the 
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Figure 6. The evolution of the magnitude-gap parameter Ami2 for fossil groups selected at 2=0.93 that end up in the z=0 group sample, 
given at different epochs (2=0.93, 0.65, 0.3, and 0). Again for clarity, only the selected sample at 2:=0.93 is shown. The open circles 
indicate fossil groups that are selected in the same mass range as the group sample at 2=0. Most of the high rcdshift fossil systems, when 
traced forward in time, experience renewed infall of massive satellites and become normal groups at 2=0. These systems arc undergoing 
a 'fossil phase'. 



last major merger, we denote a halo as a major merger rem- 
nant if its major progenitors were classified as a single group 
at one time but two separate groups with a mass ratio less 
than 4:1 at the preceeding time. Note that when the mass 
ratio defining the major merger event is restricted to almost 
1:1 progenitors, the time of the last major merger should in 
general coincide with the formation time (as defined above). 
We find that only 15% of the fossil groups experienced the 
last major merger less than 2 Gyrs ago, and at least 50% 
had the last major merger longer than 6 Gyrs in qualitative 
agreement with the observations. 



tions. In particular, the fossil groups appear to be more con- 
centrated systems, they formed earlier, with the last major 
merger happened a long time ago, in qualitative agreement 
with current observational constraints. We now turn to the 
question why these systems are devoid of a significant sub- 
structure. Obviously, no large satellite has fallen in lately. 
The question then is, how long is such a major infall ago - 
if it ever occurred? And if they fell in, when do they merge 
to create the magnitude-gap? 



4 FORMATION OF FOSSIL GROUPS 

In previous sections we investigated some properties of our 
galaxy-group sized haloes that can be compared to observa- 



Furthermore, we look for signs of efficient merging in 
fossil systems. We focus on two main conditions that lead 
to the formation of these systems: i) the low infall rate of 
massive satellites into the host halo; and ii) distribution of 
angular momentum of the in-falling massive satellites. 
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4.1 Forming the Magnitude-Gap 

To quantify when the magnitude-gap was formed in fossil 
systems, we plot the distribution of the magnitude-gap of 
fossil groups selected at z — in Figure 5. This sample is 
traced backward in time to z — 0.3 (the right top panel); 
z — 0.65 (the bottom panel on the left) and z = 0.93 (the 
bottom panel on the right). We find that the groups selected 
as fossil at present, show a lower magnitude-gap once traced 
backwards in time. They therefore do not qualify anymore 
as fossil systems at higher redshifts. The magnitude-gap is 
typically formed over a wide range of redshifts between z = 
— 0.7. It worth noting that this happens typically after 
the group halo has gained half of its mass, which occurred 
earlier around redshift z 0.8 (see Fig. 2). 



4.2 The Fossil Phase 

Is the 'fossil stage' a final stage or will the systems fill their 
magnitude-gap with the time? To assess this question, we 
select a sample of fossil systems at high redshift z — 0.93, 
and track these forward in time (as shown in Figure 6). The 
open circles indicate massive fossil groups in the same mass 
regime as the sample selected at * = 0. Following all the 
fossil systems forward in time we note that they leave the 
range where they would be identified as fossil systems due to 
new in-falling satellites. Only three of these systems did not 
experience further infall of a massive satellites from their 
surrounding environment so that they end up as a fossil 
system today. 

Our simulation suggest that the existence of a gap in 
the galaxy luminosity function in fossil systems is only a 
transition phase in the evolution of groups, the duration of 
which is related to the merging of group members with the 
central object and infall of new haloes. 



4.3 Properties of In-falling Satellites 

We showed in previous sections that fossil groups tend to 
assemble earlier their mass than normal groups, and that 
the unusual magnitude-gap is a transient phase in the evo- 
lution of the group in the hierarchical universe. A group 
identified as fossil today did not experience any late infall 
of massive satellites to fill the gap in the magnitude distri- 
bution function of the group members. In order to assess 
this question quantitatively we compute the average infall 
rate of haloes onto fossil systems as compared to normal 
groups. This quantity is expressed in our analysis by com- 
puting the cumulative number of massive (within 2 magni- 
tudes of the host) satellites falling into the host halo after 
redshift z divided by the total number of fossil (normal) 
groups: < Ninian(<z) >= Mnfali(< z)/N gIoups . Figure 
shows that fossil groups accrete the larger satellites earlier 
in time as compared to the normal groups. An early infall 
of massive companions ensures enough time for the massive 
satellite to merge into the host halo. Note that for z > 0.8 
fossil and non-fossil groups have similar infall history of mas- 
sive satellites. In fact the slopes of the evolution of the infall 
rate is the same for both distribution for z > 0.8, show- 
ing that the infall rate of satellites is only different at low 
redshifts. 
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z 

Figure 7. The mean cumulative number of massive satellites with 
Amu < 2 mag in-falling into the host halo at redshifts 2j n f a ii < z. 
The grey solid line corresponds to normal groups and the black 
solid line to fossil groups. The dashed curves indicate the mean 
cumulative number of massive satellites when the group samples 
are split up by low dense regions A4 5 and higher dense regions 
A 4 > 5. 

We checked whether the difference in infall rate is deter- 
mined by environment. This is done by splitting the sample 
up in A4 < 5 and A4 ^ 5 and evaluating the cumulative 
number of in- falling satellites (see dashed lines in figure 7). 
Although the denser regions do experience a bit more in- 
fall, the difference is only of the order of 10-30 per cent, 
not as big as w e observe for fossil and no n-fossil systems (in 
agreement with lMaulbetsch et al.l (|2007f ). who find little en- 
vironmental dependence of the mass accretion history in this 
mass range). This supports lack of a strong environmental 
preference for fossil groups found in section 3.2. 

We address the question whether the conditions under 
which the massive satellites enter the group enable an effi- 
cient merger which could lead to a gap in the magnitude 
distribution of the fossil group galaxies. We checked the 
angular momenta values of the satellites at time of infall. 
Figure [8] shows the angular momentum of the satellites at 
infall time. The angular momentum is calculated by taking 
the cross product of the distance at infall and the velocity 
at infall L sat = (r in f x v in f) / (r max - Voire), with r max and 
Vdrc both measured at the maximum of the rotation curve. 
Both distributions peak at L sat ~ 7" max v c i rc . Fossil groups 
seems to be lacking satellites in the high end tail of angular 
momentum distribution, which may cause a faster merging 
of the satellites. However, since the distribution is rather 
poorly sampled, better number statistics are needed to con- 
firm this result. 



5 SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

From an N-body simulation, we select and analyze a large 
sample of galaxy group-sized haloes, that allows us to study 
in detail the mechanisms that lead to the formation of fossil 
systems in the hierarchical universe. 
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Figure 8. The distribution of the in-falling satellite normal- 
ized angular momentum for fossil (black solid line) and non-fossil 
groups (grey dashed line). The distribution seems more narrowly 
distributed around L sa t ~ r max v c i, c for fossil groups, i.e. its high 
angular momentum tail seems to be less pronounced. Error bars 
indicate lcr Poissonian uncertainties. 



Our criterion to select fossil systems is based on identi- 
fying galaxy-group sized haloes showing a gap in the mag- 
nitude between the two most massive members. This selec- 
tion criterion assumes that the circular velocity of a halo 
traces its luminosity until it becomes a substructure of an- 
other more massive system. We relate the magnitude of our 
haloes to the circular velocities by using the empirical mean 
relation between dark matt er halo mass and central galax y 
R-band luminosity found bv lCoorav fc Milosavlievio! (2005). 

Our results may be summarized as follows: 



• In the mass range 1 x 10 13 - 5 x 10 13 /i _1 M Q 28 of the 
116 groups sized haloes, i. e. 24 per cent qualify as fossil 
groups according to the definition of a magnitude-gap of 2 
magnitudes between the brightest and second most bright 
galaxy. This fraction is higher than the measured values. 
The largest uncertainty here is how to relate the mass or 
circular velocity of the haloes to the luminosities of their 
central galaxies. Because our adopted method of relating 
mass to galaxy lumino sity is uncert ain due to the broad 
scatter in this relation (|Cooravll200"6h . and the rate is sen- 
sitive to the group definition, as well as selection effects, a 
robust comparison to observed number densities obtained 
by other authors is difficult at the moment. We are selecting 
systems with large circular velocity- or respectively mass- 
gaps, so that our sample can be used to study the formation 
of the extreme magnitude-gaps observed in fossil systems. 

• The fossil groups identified in our sample tend to form 
earlier than the other groups. The fossil systems have as- 
sembled half of their final mass around z ^ 0.8 in agree- 
ment with the previous works. They form their magnitude- 
gap typically between redshift z = — 0.7, much later than 
the formation time of the groups. The early formation time 
is also expressed in a slightly higher dark matter concen- 
tration. The average concentration for the fossil groups is 
c = 6.4 compared to c = 5.5 of normal groups. Further, 



we find that the majority of the fossil group seem to have 
experienced the last major merger longer than 3 Gyr ago. 

• We do not find a strong correlation between the envi- 
ronment and the formation of fossil systems. Observations 
that indicate that fossil systems are found preferentially in 
low density environments might be biased by selection ef- 
fects. 

• The primary driver for the large magnitude-gap is the 
early infall of massive satellites that is related to the early 
formation time of these systems. The difference in infall rate 
for different group environments is only of order 10-30 per 
cent, far less than the observed difference between fossil and 
non-fossil groups, and hence the current environment does 
not seem the primary driver for the lack of massive satellites. 
This is in agreement also with the lack of strong correlation 
between fossil systems and environment. 

• We suggest that efficient mergers of massive members 
within the groups can create the magnitude-gap typical of 
fossil groups at any redshift. The efficiency of the merger 
process seems to be linked to the lower angular momentum 
of the massive satellites in-falling into the host halo of fossil 
groups when compared to normal groups. However, due to 
the limited number statistics we need more data to substan- 
tiate this. 

• By selecting samples of fossil groups at higher redshift 
(z » 1) we find that many of them do not exhibit the 
magnitude-gap anymore once they are traced forwards until 
present time. The majority of them fill the magnitude-gap 
with time by infall of new massive satellites. We conclude 
that the stage for a group to be "fossil" is a transient phase. 
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